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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY, Sarvrpay, 
February 1.—The FOURTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT. SCHUBERT 
ANNIVERSARY.—MS. Symphony, No. 5, in B flat (1816), first performance in 
England (Schubert); Hyman, for four solo voices and chorus of men's voices, accom- 
panied (1828); and Part-Song, for chorus of men’s voices, with accompaniment of 
four horns (1827), both first performance in this country (Schubert); Overtures, 
‘ Rosamunde” (Schubert), ‘* Euryanthe” (Weber) ; Pianoforte Concerto, first time of 
performance (Henselt). Mme. Lemmens, Mr, Henry Guy, Mr, L. N. Parker, Mr. 
Wadmore, Mr, Henry A. Pope, and chorus of men’s voices. Solo pianoforte, Mr. 
Oscar Beringer. Full Orchestra and Choir, Conductor—Mr. Manns, Reserved 
numbered stalls, Half-a-crown ; Transferable Stall Tickets for the remaining Twelve 
Concerts, One Guinea, Admission to the Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket, ° 


WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, FEB. 5. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatt. 


—Under the direction of Mr. John Boosey.—Wednesday next, Feb. 5, at Eight 
o'clock. Artists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Banks, and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Nordblom, and Mr. Santley. The London Orpheus Quartett. Piano- 
forte —Mr, Brinley Richards, Conductors—Mr, J. L. Hatton and Mr, Lutz. 
Tickets, 1s. to 6s,, to be had of Austin, St. James's Hall; and Boosey & Co., 
Holles Street, 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—GRAND HARP, 
CHORAL, and VOCAL CONCERT, Sarurpay Evening, Feb. 1, at Eight 
o'clock. Full band of Harps, under the direction of Mr, John Thomas, Harpist to 
Her Majesty. St. Cecilia Choral Society of 500 voices, under the direction of Mr. C. 
J. Hargitt. Artists—-Miss Isabel Weale and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Signor Foli. Conductor—Mr. C. J. Hargitt. © Organist—Mr. Willing. Popular 
pieces and programme, Private Boxes for four, One Guinea ; Stalls (reserved), 4s.; 
Arena Stalls, 3s.; Balcony Seats, 2s. 6d.; Upper Orchestra, 2s.; 5000 admissions, 1s, 
Tickets at the Hall, usual agents, and at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, Programme 
now ready. 


OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIET Y.—President 

—The Most Honourable The Marquis of LoxponpErry; Vice-President 

—Herr Scuuszate, THIRD SEASON, 1873. The NEXT CONCERT will take 
place at the BeerHoven Rooms on WepwespaY, January 29th. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bezrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.—President—Sir Jutius Bengvicr; Founder 
and Director—Herr Souusgrta. SEVENTH SEASON, 1873.—The Concerts of 
this Society will be held as follows, viz. :— 
37th Concert Wednesday, February 19th, 














38th do. Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th do, Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th do, Wednesday, June 18th. 


Full Prospectus is now ready, and may be obtained of Messrs, D. Davison & 
Co, 244, Regent Street, and Messrs, Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
; H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


.« FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
ACRED HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exerzr Hati.— 


Conductor, Sir Micuagt Costa. —On Fray Evening, February 14th, 
Haydn's “CREATION.” Principal Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mrs, Suter, Mr, Vernon Rigby, and Mr, Santley. Organist—Mr. Willing. Tickets, 
38., 5s., and 10s, 6d., are Now Reavy, at No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


“MARY DEAR.” 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing the admired song, 


‘““MARY DEAR," during his engagement in Glasgow and other towns in 
Scotland, next month, 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


DME. THADDEUS WELLS, & MR. ORLANDO 
CHRISTIAN, will sing Henry Smart’s popular Duet, “WHEN THE 
WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA," at Uxbridge, Monday, Feb. 10th, and at 
pokes Hall, Abingdon, on Tuesday, Feb, 11th, at Mr. Fred, Cauldrey’s Grand 


0 
SIGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA AND MADAME 
MARTORELLI GARCIA have returned to London to resume their Pro- 


fessional En; a 
Villas, Ma ide Hil W For Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, address, 17, Lanark 














TESTIMONIAL TO MR. VAN PRAAG. 


Me: VAN PRAAG, who has been for many years past 


well known to the members of the Musical Profession, and the public, as 
holding a responsible position at the principal Concert-rooms of the West is 
now, in his 74th year, and almost blind, left without the means of sustenance and 
support, in addition to his failing health and strength, he has also recently become 
a widower, and is, by this sad bereavement, left alone, with not a relative in 
England to aid or take care ofhim. He has children in California who wish him te 
go out to them, and it is his own desire, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, to 
doso, Want of means for undertaking so long apd expensive a journey, which his 
children are unable to supply, however, preclude the possibility of his leaving 
England, Under these sad circumstances, a few friends, well able to beat witnesa 
to his respectability, honesty, and courtesy in the discharge of the duties he has so 
“well and worthily fulfilled,” are anxious to raise a Subscription in his behalf, te 
which contributions are earnestly and respectfully requested. 


&. 8. &. 8. 
: Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons 2 2/{ Messrs, Hopwood & Crew .. i 32 
* Messrs, Chappell & Co. .. .. 5 5 | J. Lamborn Cock, Esq. .. ej) A 3 
John Boosey, Esq. .. .» = «+» 1 1] Messrs, StanleyLucas, Webber &Co.1 1 
G. Bruzeau, Esq. * . 1 1.| Messrs, Metzler & Co, ce, ap 
Charles Coote, Esq. as -» 1 1] J. Whitmore, M.D. sda < » 
*Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 5 5 | Messrs, Hutchings & Romer Ages 
Messrs. Schott & Co. es o. 2 O| Rev. J.B Com, OD. “a ce 2 2 
Robert Cocks & Co, 1 0 | C. Lonsdale, Esq. .. — P Sahe e 
Professor Wylde. ase 1 0 | Messrs. A. Hammond &Oo, .. 12 
John Gill, Esq., R.A. M. 1 1/| G. F. Jefferys, Esq. ee Pe 
Wilhelm Ganz, Esq. 1 1 | Messrs, Henderson, Rait, & Fenton 1 1 
Messrs, R. Mills & Son 11 6 





* The above gentlemen (to whom references are permitted) are willing te teceive 
contributions in Mr. Van Praag’s behalf, 


“THE MARINER.” 
eae FOLI will sing L. Diehl’s popular song, 


“THE MARINER,” at the Grand Harp Concert, Royal Albert Hall, thy 
(SATURDAY) Evening, February 1, . 


Mis PURDY will sing, at the Brixton Chamber 
Concerts (Mr. Ridley Prentice’s), an Air by Stradella, Schubert's 
‘*WITHER,” and take part in a Duet, by Bishop, Town address, 36, V! 
Road, Kensington, W. 











MR, JENNINGS. 
M& JENNINGS, for many years Principal OBOEIST, 
Manchester Gentlemen's Concert Society, Liverpool Philharmonic pag | 
Mr. Halle’s Concerts, &c., begs to announce that he has quitted Manchester 
taken up his permanent residence in London, and is free to accept Engagements, 
This announcement is ‘rendered necessary, from the fact that his long connection 
with Liverpool and Manchester has for many years prevented his accepting Engages 
ments in London, Address, 50, Shursted Street, Kennington Park, 8,E. 


R. JOHN JACKSON, A.R.A.M., has returned to 
town, For Singing and Harmony Lessons, apply at his residence, 29, Alfred 
Place, Bedford Square, W.C. N.3.—Compositions, revised, &c. 


‘10 PROFESSORS OF MUSIO.—FOR SALE, a very 
Respectable and Old Established PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION, an easy 
distance from London. The purchaser, if competent, would, in all probability, 
obtain the appointment of Organist to the Parish Church, and, as there is no Piano- 
forte Dealer in the town, there is a good opportunity for increasing an income from 
that source, For further particulars apply to Mr.’ Frederick Lucas, Public 
Accountant, 26, Maddox Street, London, W. 


ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Readings, 

Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

Early application is invited for securing available days. Apply to Mr, Haill.— 
ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor, 


IDLAND COUNTIES GRAND. MUSICAL 

















Miss ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto).—Communica- 
Bleahein a, hm gy engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 
‘ace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 





\7ANTED, a PIANOFORTE VAN, Second-hand. 


State price, with full particulars, by letter, to G, 8., care of 66, Gracechurch 
Street, City , London. ’ 
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N.B.—The Publication of this Work is delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete, 


Published by Subscription, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE," 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 
By JOHN THOMAS, 

Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Susscription—Oneg GUINEA, 

Now-Susscuipers, Owe Guinea aND A HALF. 
Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr, Joun Tomas, 53, Welbeck Street, 
London, 
NEW EDITION OF HULLAH'S GRAMMAR OF HARMONY. 
Now ready, in Medium 8vo, price 3s. sewed, 


GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. By Jonny 


Hutwag, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s Coliege, Queen’s College, and 
Bedford College, London, and Organist of Charterhouse. New Edition, revised and 
reconstructed in 1872, 


(ous OF EXERCISES TO ACCOMPANY THE 
GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. By Joun Huttau. New Edition, 
revised and reconstructed in 1872, Medlum 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 
London: Longmans, GREEN & Co,, Paternoster Row. 








pT na ae —Gratis and post free—The LADIES’ GUIDE 
(invaluable). London: Rosgat Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 


OBERT OOCKS & O00O’S highly popular 
ELEMENTARY WORKS.—Hamilton's Modern Instructions for the Piano, 
868th Edition, 4s.; Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, 45th Edition, 5s. ; 
Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 148th Edition, 1s.; Hamilton's 
Dictionary of 3500 Musical Terms, 102nd Edition, 4s.; Clarke’s Catechism of 
Thorough Bass, 2s.; George F. West's Questions relating to the Theory of Music, 
10th Edition, 18, —London: 6, New Burlington Street. 
Published this Day, 
THREE SONGS, 


By L. M. WATTS. 


No. 4 ory GAZING OVER THE SEA, war 
“RIPPLE, RIPPLE, GENTLE STREAM,” 
“ SHINE ON, FAIR MOON,” .. 
London ;: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Revent ‘Street, 
Where may be obtained, imenenae by L. - peal 
**HOME TO MY HEART," “ >. Ok 
“THE REASON WHY,” _.... as - 38. 


YHE KING OF MY HEART IS “COMING. ” The 
popular new song (for contralto or mezzo-soprano voice), by MILES Bennet, 
sent post free for 18 stamps—‘ The King of my Heart" really deserves its popu- 
bestty ge Evening Mail. “An exquisitely beautiful and tinished composi- 
tion. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 


Ta RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Matuanpatyeg, 


will be performed nightly in Herve's Opera, L'CEil Créve. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce), 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE. Sms." 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, 














HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists, 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERE, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“IN THE GLOAMING,) 
REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

By FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
London: Novg.io, Ewer & Co,, Berners Street. 





TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS AND OTHERS, 
HE Cheapest House in the Trade to Purchase PIANO. 
FORTES and HARMONIUMS is 
H. T. CASSINI’S, 
Finsbury House, Woodgreen, near London, 


Twelve Minutes’ Ride from King's Cross Station, 
N,B.—About Sixty for Sale, very Cheap, for Cash. 





NEW DUET, 


“THE MEETING OF THE SNOW,” 
SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE AND MADAME PATEY, 
AT THE LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 


“CUPID’S APPEAL,” 
BALLAD, 
And the Sequel, 
“WEDDING BELLS,” 
SONG, 


Price 3s, each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Cy., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘BEFORE THE WIND,” 


GALOP, FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Respectfully dedicated to 
THE ROYAL CINQUE PORTS’ YACHT CLUB, 
Composed by THOMAS G. BROOKS. 
Price 4s, 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SO Le&é FABiI” 
ROMANZA, 
Composta da GUISEPPE ROMANO. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 


“AH! WELL A-DAY,”’ 
so 
The Words and Music a JESSICA RANKIN. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 24!, Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained 
“THE CRYSTAL CAVE,” and “IT WAS ONLY A DREAM,” 
Composed by JESSICA RANKIN. 


SIGNOR FOLIS NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by SiaNor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concxrts, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Where may be obtained ‘“‘ A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli.) 
“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
—_ _~— ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
8 on oo 
“We must not omit to mention a’song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor wer pe was 
cneaged ee much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing. 
“ ~~. Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl.” —7he Graphic. 
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ST. PAUL'S DAY. 


Had any attendant at the metropolitan cathedral in the easy-going 
days of Dean Milman visited it last Saturday afternoon, unconscious of 
recent change, he would have been not a little astonished at that which 
was to be seen and heard. But, indeed, change of any kind within 
cathedral precincts is astonishing, even when the building does not 
stand, like a huge petrifaction, in the midst of a sleepy Close, but is 
ever disturbed by the ebb and flow of a roaring tide of life. The time 
is quite recent when musical reform in St. Paul’s seemed as hopeless as 
the abolition of visitor’s fees. A scanty and inefficient choir attended 
irregularly, and sang very much as it pleased, while the “ service of 
song” was looked at with an eye so perfunctory that on one memorable 
occasion the boys and a deputy alto were called upon for Handel’s 
“ Hallelujah.” So it had been from the beginning, and the “ rest and 
be thankful” spirit which naturally prevails among cathedral digni- 
taries made change for the better a most unlikely thing. But change 
has come along with the new men who proverbially bring new measures. 
Liberty of suggestion and freedom of action have been granted to a 
young and able organist ; the choir, increased to forty boys, with a 
proportionate number of men, is subject to strict rules, having thorough 
efficiency in view, and, what is best of all, because underlying all, the 
authorities are showing themselves alive to the value of music as a 
handmaid ofreligion. ‘Though the Puritan horror of ‘“ performances” 
in churches is fast dying out, their value is even yet inadequately ap- 
preciated; but we may hope that the attractions of music in its highest 
forms will soon come to be looked upon as equally legitimate with 
those of oratory. Dean Stanley’s introduction of Bach’s Passion of St. 
Matthew to Westminster Abbey was a marked advance ; and the latest 
observance of St, Paul’s Day in St. Paul's Cathedral has brought the 
result still nearer. 

Rumours had long been prevalent that great things were contem- 
plated in honour of the Apostle’s Feast, and authoritative confirmation 
of these rumours brought a throng around the cathedral doors long 
before the time—three o’clock—fixed for their opening. The special 
service began an hour later, during which interval crowds poured 
into the noble edifice, filling it from the altar steps to the western 
entrance, and from end to end of the transept. The Cathedral being 
lighted as for the customary evening service, the semi-gloom of its 
remoter parts gave an appearance of extra vastness to the huge congre- 
gation, making the scene absolutely imposing as viewed from the 
height of the choir gallery. No assemblage of worshippers could have 
behaved with greater reverence, nor could the special arrangements of 
the day have been carried out in more orderly fashion. Sharp ears, it 
is true, could hear faint sounds as of an orchestra tuning in the distance, 
and some curiosity was shown when a band of our best instrumentalists, 
headed by Mr. Weist Hill, entered, and took their places on the floor 
at the western end of the choir. Soon after, the cathedral clergy, pre- 
ceded by 120 surpliced choristers, tiled in, and seated themselves in the 
choir stalls, the organ remaining all the time obstinately mute. But 
there was a purpose in its silence, For once the “ king of instruments” 
had to take secondary rank, even in its own special domain, and to hand 
over the “in voluntary” to the orchestra, which, conducted by Dr. 
Stainer, played the overture to St. Paul with an effect that charmed all 
hearers, Softened and mellowed by the vast space of the building, but 
not ‘rendered inaudible to the most distant, the chorale of Mendels- 
sohn’s stately Prelude, and even the rapid passsages of the Fugue were 
heard to the utmost advantage ; nor was the effect at all out of har- 
mony with the place and the occasion. On the contrary, ‘the 
orchestral music seemed to convey more of tender religious 
expression, and to ap more strongly to the emotions ot the 
i than could the organ, though touched by the fingers 
of Mr. George Cooper himself. Following the overture, and in con- 
formity with an arrangement which handed all the congregation over 
to the preacher, came the sermon, delivered by the Rev. Prebendary 
Dalton, M.A., from 2 Timothy iv. 5. The reverend gentleman, who 
doubtless bore in mind that some thousands of those he addressed 
could not make out a word, was commendably brief, and at the close 
of his discourse, the order of Evening Prayer began. The responses, 
sung to the prescriptive “ Tallis,” were given with imposing grandeur; 
and in the “ Service,” technically so called, a novel effect was produced 
by the co-operation of the orchestra with choir and organ. If Dr. 
Stainer may be credited with this idea, and its efficient carrying out, his 
credit is great indeed ; the string and wind instruments being charmingly 

rd in contrast with the organ, and lending to the ensemble a 
variety of colour otherwise beyond reach. A long selection from 
the oratorio, which had already contributed its overture to the service, was 
given, in the place assigned by the Prayer-book, to the Anthem. This 

was, of course, the supreme act of the Festival, and here, also, the 
wisdom of the arrangements appeared, Not less than twenty numbers of 
St. Paul were performed, ‘without the slightest interference with 
the usual order of Evening Prayer, or the slightest approach to any- 





thing at variance with the solemnity and decorum of worship, The 
Cathedral authorities discovered that “ Anthem” is an elastic term, 
and they took a course which will surely become a precedent wherever 
the wsthetics of religion are valued. Beginning with the recitative, 
“And he journeyed with his companions towards Damascus,” the 
selection included all that follows of the first part of the oratorio— 
that is to say, the narrative of Saul’s conversion, and the visit to him of 
Ananias. No lover of Mendelssohn’s fine work will need reminding 
that this section comprises the grand chorus, “ Rise up, arise;” the 
equally grand chorale, ‘‘Sleepers wake ;” the pathetic air, “O God 
have mercy ;” and the glorious finale, “‘O great is the depth.” From 
the second part was taken the narrative of Paul's setting out with 
Barnabas, including the duet, “ Now we are ambassadors,” and the 
well-known chorus, “ How lovely are the messengers,” this being 
followed by the scene wherein Paul bids farewell to the Church at 
Ephesus, and goes up to meet “ bonds and affliction” at Jerusalem. 
Nothing was omitted from the last-named beautiful and touching 
incident, the music to which is rarely heard in concert-rooms, 
owing to the rush of departures, and no effect could have 
been greater than that which it produced. Speaking of the performance 
generally, we have little save words of praise. ‘The choral singing was 
admirable, and if unsteadiness had been avoided in the rare instances 
where it was apparent—if, also, the organ had more carefully pro- 
portioned its volume of tone to that of the band and chorus, no adverse 
criticism would now be possible. The tenor recitatives, &c., were 
divided between Messrs. Kerr Gedge and F. Walker, the first-named 
gentleman singing “ Be thou faithful unto death” with much skill and 
expression. To Mr. Winn fell all the bass solos, none of which could 
suffer anything in the hands of an artist so competent; and the solos 
for soprano were allotted to Masters Grover, Couldery, and Butten, 
who—the first especially—sang with a correctness as noticeable as was 
the beauty of their fresh young voices. At the close of the selection 
the prayers were resumed ; and, at the close of the prayers, the vast 
congregation slowly dispersed, hundreds lingering to admire Mr. 
George Cooper’s splendid performance of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue, 
(St. Ann’s), which appropriately brought the musical doings to an end. 

Stimulated by the success ot St. Paul’s Day, the Dean and Chapter 
will, let us hope, carry out the idea they are said to entertain of intro- 
ducing Bach’s Passion at one of the Lenten services, In this hope all 
who heard the old master’s work in Westminster Abbey will join. 


Gratz.—A short time since, an association was formed under tne 
name of the Gratz Musicians’ Union (Grazer Musikerbund), for the 
purpose of ameliorating the condition of its members, orchestral per- 
formers, who are very miserably remunerated, and, consequently, far 
from well off. It was proposed to give a monster concert in aid of the 
capital-fund, and, with a view of making the concert a certain success, 
to write to Herr R. Wagner, requesting bim to conduct it, and draw 
up the programme. Madame Cosima Wagner wrote back to say that 
Herr R, Wagner would come, conduct, and even bring the Fewerzaaber 
with him, if the concert were given for the benefit of the Baireuth 
Theatre. The Union have accepted the terms, and declared, with 
an alacrity that quite excites our pity, that they are ready to perform 
his work for nothing. They hope that Wagner will be grateful, and, 
in his turn, do something for them. The poor fellows will probably 
find that they are marvellously mistaken in their reckoning, and that 
the only benefit they will ever receive from their devotion will be the 
honour of being held up in the usual Wagnerian journals for other 
associations to imitate. ‘* We recommend the Grazer Musikerbund,” 
says the Berlin Echo, “to enquire of the Berlin Musical Union what 
advantage the latter derived from its expensive ovation to Herr R. 
Wagner, an ovation graciously accepted, but acknowledged only by a 
few words of thanks. Herr R. Wagner, even when occupying an 
influential position at Munich, never did a single thing to improve the 
condition of his poorer brothers in art, and, in all likelihood, never 
will. We sincerely, and from the bottom of our hearts, condole with 
the young, and consequently inexperienced, association, in its first step 
in life, By co-operating in schemes of this kind, which simply serve 
the ambition of others, it mistakes its aim, and at once jeopardises its 
existence.” 

FRANKFoRT-ON-THE-Matne.—Pursuing the course adopted by him in 
Wiesbaden, Leipsic, and elsewhere, Herr Richard Wagner has brought 
an action against the Municipality for author’s rights, He asserts that 
it was not to the Stadttheater, or Town Theatre, that he sold the 

wer of representing his operas, but simply to the then manager, Herr 

ofmann. He asserts that the Town did not inherit that power from 
Herr Hofmann, and, therefore, has been performing his works illegally 
for a long series of years, It was on these grounds that Rienzi was 
never produced here; Herr Wagner was perfectly ready to allow the 
manager to bring it out, but not the Stadttheater, as such. The reader 
will perceive from the above that Herr Wagner is a pretty smart man 
of business, as well as a composer and poet. 
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BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The overture to Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s MS. oratorio, St. John the 
Baptist, was played for the first time at the concert given by this 
society, in St. James’s Hall, last Thursday evening week. Having 
been promised in the scheme of the season, its performance was antici- 
pated with curiosity, not only because of the light it would possibly 
throw upon tlie work as a whole, but also because of the high rank in 
art held by its learned composer. Mr. Macfarren, as few who know 
his writings require to be told, isa progressive musician, keenly alive 
to the value of whatever is good, without reference to its age or origin. 
Very naturally, therefore, a new work from his pen is expected to show 
sympathy with advanced ideas; or at any rate with ideas which, 
because more or less new, enjoy the credit of that position. Such 
expectation was not disappointed on Thursday week, inasmuch as 
Mr. Macfarren’s overture decidedly carries on the movement that, since 
Handel’s day, has changed the oratorio prelude from a prelude merely 
into a tone picture. In the overture to Elijah, Mendelssohn used 
orchestral music as a part of his ‘‘argument,” making it convey a vivid 
idea of the distress Divine chastisement had brought upon the Hebrew 
nation. ‘This resort to what is sometimes called “ programme music” 
was perfectly legitimate, because the composer’s meaning could not be 
mistaken ; nor could any confusion or sense of indefiniteness attend it. 
Mr. Macfarren has gone farther than Mendelssohn, but with an equal 
right; that is to say, he has made his overture more elaborately 
descriptive than the overture to £lijah, while linking it as closely as 
the narrative. True, the composer’s meaning is less obvious, on 
account of elaboration; but, happily, a musical author is not for- 
bidden in our time, any more than when Beethoven wrote the 
“ Pastoral Symphony,” to tell us what his music signifies. Mr. Mac- 
farren did this in the annotated programme, from which we learn that 
his work depicts the “anxious expectancy among the Hebrew nation that 
preceded the Advent.” It also suggests their longing by portraying 
‘* some of the ideas of the form under which the King of Glory would 
reveal himeelf,” and their disappointment at the “ unsatisfaction of 
-every hope.” Mr. Macfarren was bold to set himself a programme 80 
comprehensive, involving so much that is abstract and, by consequent 
indefiniteness, not easily grasped. But his case is not one of vaulting 
ambition that overleaps itself. From the opening notes of the “ ram’s 
horn” announcing the Sabbath, to the close, the assured march of his 
music, and the ease with which every idea is worked out, prove that 
Mr. Macfarren keeps well within his means. The overture is scored 
with great fullness, and its style is of the freshest character, but we are 
conscious of no exaggeration or undue pretence. In point of fact, we 
are conscious of nothing but that a master of musical language is 
carrying us with him by tbe simple force of his eloquence. Without 
the score at hand, minute criticism of a work so elaborate in its details 
cannot be attempted, and general impressions must needs suffice. 
Those impressions are so entirely favourable, that it is no rashness to 
pronounce Mr. Macfarren’s overture one of the finest examples of 
classical art that England has yet produced. How far the audience 
held this opinion, their hearty applause when Mr. Macfarren appeared 
on the platform made evident. The performance, conducted by Mr. 
Mount, did justice to the work, and was a credit to the orchestra. 

Another marked successon Thursday week was that gained by Mr. 
Carrodus’s performance of Molique’s concerto in A minor; for violin and 
orchestra. The work itself was gracefully chosen as a tribute from the 
artist to the memory of his master; and it was not less well chosen on 
account of merit, both as a means of display and as music. So sublime 
a concerto ought not to lie neglected, even though it may come short 
of the standard set by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and in certain instances, 
perhaps, by Spohr. But admiration of the concerto was well-nigh 
absorbed in admiration of its performance. Mr. Carrodus has long 
been recognized as a violinist of rare attainments; yet few, perhaps, 
who heard him on this occasion were prepared for the display he made. 
Beauty and fullness of tone throughout the entire range of the “ marvel 
of music”—to use Mr. Gladstone’s happy description of the violin— 
executive skill, which was never at fault amid enormous difficulties, 
and a command of expression great enough to suggest the highest 
artistic faculties—these were the merits ofa performance worthy to hold 
a place in the memory of all who heard it. The triumph of Mr. 
Carrodus was complete, and at the close of his task the audience gave 
way to genuine enthusiasm, recalling the artist amid a storm of 
applause. As regards the remainder of the programme it must suffice 
to mention that Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony and the overture to 
Der Freischiitz (encored), were well played; anf that some excellent 
vocal pieces were contributed by Mdme. Lancia, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Santley. 





Nice.—The Abbate Franz Liszt—whom the pope lately characterised 
as quel barratino, “ that puppet,” or “ Jack-pudding”—intends shortly 
visiting this place, He will probably give a concert or two. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The first concert of the “Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral 
Society,” about which there has for some time been a great deal of talk 
in musical circles, was given on Wednesday evening. That it should 
attract a numerous and fashionable audience might for more reasons 
than one—but for one in particular—have been expected. A Prince of 
the Royal Blood was, it was generally reported, to be among the 
orchestral players—not to exhibit his talent as a ‘ virtuoso,” but simply 
to take part in the general performance, like any other member of the 
band. The Duke of Edinburgh’s love of music is no secret, and that 
the instrument of his choice is the violin is equally well known, A 
passion for the “ divine art” has been the characteristic of numerous 
Emperors, Kings, and Grand Dukes; and, without going back so far 
as Nero, we may mention Frederick of Prussia, who was an expert 
performer on the flute; and Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, patron 
and intimate personal friend of the greatest pianist and composer for the 
pianoforte of his day—J. L. Dussek. Prince Louis Ferdinand cultivated 
music assiduously, both as composer and executant. Other instances 
might be named by the score; but both Frederick and Louis 
Ferdinand—the latter, whatever he may have owed to his cherished 
ally, Dussek, a clever composer as well as a clever pianist—pre- 
ferred taking a leading part in all their musical displays, We 
can scarcely recall an example of one in such high position 
who cared for art alone without thought of self-glorification. Our 
Duke of Edinburgh, however, is one of very few exceptions, and 
at the concert last night he undertood the duties of a ripieno violin, 
reading from the same desk as the official leader of the orchestra—Mr, 
H. Enthoven, if we may rely upon the printed catalogue, ‘he Duke’s 
absolute claims to consideration as a violinist it is therefore impossible 
to estimate ; but that he laboured as conscientiously and as strenuously 
as any of his companions to contribute to the effect of the performances 
may be stated without reserve. No doubt the audience would have 
preferred hearing so distinguished an amateur in a solo, but that is 
probably reserved for a future occasion. ‘The programme of last night's 
concert was very good as a whole, and that it was also very well talanced 
with a view to contrasts of style may be seen by the subjoined :— 


Part I. 
Haydn. 


Symphony, ‘ Military” ... 
A. S. Sullivan. 


Song, “ The Sailor’s Grave ”—Mr. E. G. Cleather 
Solo (Pianoforte), “ Concertstiick”—Mr. J. H. 
Cobley... ok eee eee eee eee 
Song, ‘* Reverie "—Miss Jessie Jones wie 
Overture, Zanetia oe we 
Part II. 


Weber. 
Schira. 
Auber. 


Becthoven. 
Meyerbeer. 


Overture, Eymont sie ive 1 ti 
Cavatina, ‘ Nobil Signor "—Miss Augustine Roche 
Duet, ‘Trust her not ”—Mrs. Burkingyoung and 
Miss Mabel Mount... de ay Balfe. 
March, “ Prophéte” _... ‘ ese Meyerbeer. 


Of Haydn's famous ‘“ Military Symphony” (conducted by Mr, Arthur 
Sullivan) only the first and second movements were given; and, con- 
sidering that the entire orchestra,—a very numerous orchestra, complete 
at all points,—was, excepting four of the double basses (Messrs. Howell, 
Pratten, Reynolds, and White,) composed of amateurs, extremely well 
given. Of Weber’s no less famous Concertstiick (conductor, Mr. 
George Mount, of the British Orchestral Concerts,) a fragment of the 
March and the final movement were alone presented; but the finale 
was played with such animation by Mr. J. H. Cobley that he was 
called upon to repeat it, and with little hesitation consented. Auber’s 
quaint, delicate, and charming overture to Zanetta (conductor, Mr. 
Sullivan,) was performed remarkably well, and so was the pompousand 
brilliant march from the Prophéte of Meyerbeer (conductor, Mr. 
Mount). Beethoven’s Egmont (conductor, Mr. Sullivan,) was, perhaps, 
a little beyond the means, if not beyond the conception, of the amateur 
orchestra ; nevertheless, there were excellent points in its rendering. 

The vocal music was for the most part well selected and well sung. 
Miss Jessie Jones, pupil, we believe, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
gave the expressive “ Reverle” of Signor Schira with touching effect ; 
Miss Augustine Roche was very successful in the air from the 
Huguenots ; and the late Balfe’s piquant duet, “ Trust her not” (Long- 
fellow) was done full justice to by Mrs, Burkingyoung and Miss Mabel 
Mount, All the vocal pieces were accompanied with the pianoforte. 

The second concert is announced for Wednesday, the 5th of March. 


Creretp.—Der Blumen Rache (The Revenge of the Flowers), by 
Herr Alexander Dorn, was produced for the first time at the third 
Subscription Concert. The text is a well-known poem of the same 
name, by Freiligrath, Two choruses were especially effective. - The 
solo music was entrusted to Mdlle. Biischgens. The audience were 
liberal in their applause, 
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MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

If I have been idle the last few weeks the “ concord of sweet sounds ” 
has not been inactive during that time; and lest my arrears should prove 
too much for me I will, without further delay, proceed to discharge, 
however briefly, the duties devolving, upon a faithful, if ‘tant soit 
peu,” unpanctual correspondent. é 

Imprimis there was the usual annual performance of the Messiah at 
the ‘own Hall by the Festival Choral Society, with Madame Florence 
Lancia, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Lewis Thomas as 
principals. That the Hall was literally crammed to repletion was only 
to be expected, but that so indifferent a rendering of Handel’s familiar 
work on the part of the chorus (the band never is efficient) should have 
been given was not to be expected, but such is the fact nevertheless. 
Comments have been freely expressed in more than one quarter, and 
explanations or excuses have not been wanting, their purport being 
that a number of comparatively untrained vocalists have been recently 
introduced into the choir, and, as a consequence, unsteadiness both of 
time and tune have resulted. Whatever be the cause, the Society should 
see to it and effect a remedy as promptly as may be, Birmingham 
having a character to lose in the matter of chorus singing. Yet 
another question might be studied with advantage by this usetul body, 
and that isa little more attention in the matter of pronunciation, more 
particularly of the aspirates. ‘’Oo his the King of Glory, ’e his the King 
of Glory, the Lord of ’osts” does not fall pleasantly on the ear when 
heard only once; certainly does not gain by repetition. 

The principals gave satisfaction in the solo parts, although Mdme. 
Florence Lancia seemed rather out of voice, and at times somewhat 
overweighted, a remark that would apply with equal justice to the lady 
who undertook the contralto music. Mr. Lewis Thomas sang like the 
practised artist that he is, and produced a proportionate effect upon his 
audience, who would fain have demanded a repetition of ‘Why do 
the nations” and “ The trumpet shall sound,” the obbligato accompani- 
ment to which was played by Mr. Thomas Harper, with all that fullness 
and beauty of tone, combined with unerring mechanism, which have so 
long stamped him as the first living professor of his instrument. To hear 
Mr. Sims Reeves sing the whole of the tenor music of the Messiah does 
not now fall often to one’s lot, and though the two best known airs may 
command the sympathies of the largest number, it is in the “ Passions” 
that Mr. Reeves proves himself incontestably the greatest artist who 
has ever sung Handel’s touching and pathetic music—music which 
must go straight to the heart of all who have ears to hear and feeling 
to understand, no matter what their religion may be. Although I 
have listened to Mr. Reeves’ singing of this for more years than I care 
to remember, yet the effect upon this occasion was asimpressive as ever, 
and a higher test than that of frequent repetition can hardly be 
adopted. 

On the 8th January, Mr. Russell gave his second concert with Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Signor Foli as principal vocalists, Dr. 
Swinnerton Heap as solo pianist, the band of Mr. de Jong of Man- 
chester, completing the attractions. The overture to Masaniello, 
Mozart's “ Jupiter Symphony” (C major), overture to Guillaume Tell, 
Schubert’s Hnér’acte from Rosamunde, and Mendelssohn’s «« Wedding 
March,” were the pieces set down for the orchestra, who moreover 
accompanied two movements (if so much, why not more?) Adagio and 
Rondo from Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, played with spirit and refine- 
ment by Dr. Heap. Although not full, the hall was better attended 
than at the first concert of Mr. Russell, who now announces the third 
for an early date in February, with Mdlle. Tietjens, and some other 
— of Mr, Mapleson’s touring party in addition to Mr. de Jong’s 

aud, 

» Messrs. Harrison’s Second Chamber Concert unfortunately fell on the 
sane evening as the Conversazione of the Midland Institute, and to 
this circumstance may be attributed the somewhat limited audience at 
the Masonic Hall, where a programme, excellent in every respect, was 
set forth. Works and artists are alike so well known that to name 
them is sufficient. Quartet in E flat, Haydn; Fantasie-Sonata in G, 
Schubert (fur piano); Mendelsschn’s Posthumous Quartet, and Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in E flat, executed by Madame Norman-Nérada, Messrs. 
Ries, Straus, Daubert, and Charles Hallé, all of whom played in a 
manner which left nothing to desire. Mdme. Barton Edmunds, whois 
now a resident of Birmingham, made her first appearance here since her 
marriage, and won much favour by her singing of Handel’s “ As when 
the dove” (Acis and Galatea), and Arne’s “ When daisies pied” (the 
latter encored), and a song of Balfe’s substituted. 

_ At the second concert of the Birmingham Musical Union the scheme 
included Schubert’s Quartet in D minor, Op. 161, Impromptu in A flat, 
No. 4, Op. 90, of the same composer, for pianoforte alone ; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A major, Op. 47, better known as the Kreutzer, for pianofort, 
and violin ; J. 8. Bach’s Chaconne in D minor, for violin alone; an 
Mendelssohn's always welcome trio in the same key. The string 





| executants were Messrs. Straus, Bernhardt, Hann, and Vieuxtemps, all 


of whom acquitted themselves to admiration, the first-named gentle- 
man also winning loud and deserved applause for his wonderful mastery 
of Bach’s difficult Chaconne, and Dr. Heap showing himself an able 
exponent of the pianoforte music, whether soloor concerted. Although 
the snow lay some inches thick, and the night was of the most 
inclement, Messrs. Adams and Beresford’s room was well filled, which 
says something for the good taste of one section of the Birmingham 
public. As each of the entrepreneurs already named has two more 
concerts announced, the Black Country (so-called) is not likely to lack 
good music for a while. D. H. 
— 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

On Tuesday evening of last week, the Glasgow Amateur 
Orchestral Society gave a concert in the Queen’s Rooms, The 
programme was an excellent one, and included Cherubini's over- 
ture to Lodoiska; Gounod’s Faust (ballet music); Mozart’s 
Symphony in D, No. 1; and Reissiger’s overture to Yelva. The 
performance was one of the most extraordinary I ever listened 
to, and it was unkind of the fates to constrain me in the way of 
duty to sit out two such hours. It should be understood that 
the Society, though an amateur one, charges its supporters an 
annual subscription, and that the Press is asked to give criticisms 
of the performances, At the concert in question, there were 
several professionals (unacknowledged in the programmes), picked 
up from different establishments in the city. The result was, 
that during the whole evening, unless in passages for strings alone, 
the orchestra was never once in perfect tune, which, added to 
unsteadiness of time, produced, every now and again, novel and 
startling effects. The conductor, M. Méhul, cannot be con- 
gratulated on this extraordinary public exhibition. In a great 
measure he is responsible for the result indicated, because, as I 
have pointed out in your columns before, his beat is neither dis- 
tinct nor steady Mr. Duncan Smyth, a local basso, who has 
just returned from studying in Italy, sang several songs with good 
effect, tke accompaniments to which were admirably played by 
Mr. Emile Berger. 


eae 


THE LATE LORD LYTTON, 
(From an occasional Contributor.) 


Yesterday (Jan. 29), Lord Lytton died—until then reigning prince of 
English literature, having shared the throne during the lives of Dickens 
and Thackeray. No three men of their generation have exercised such 
powerful influence for good over the age and art of which they were 
such eminent representatives; they were all so different and all 
so great, Lord Lytton being the eldest if not the greatest of the Triad. 

What a happy time he must have passed, living in a werld of his 
own creation, he, the sun of his own system, giving light and life to 
the creations of his own imagination—working to the last day of his 
existence, and exercising his fancy and his pen as vividly and power- 
fully as at the commencement of his career. 

Sixty-eight years he had of working life, unceasing labour and 
success, correcting the last proofs, the day before he died, of a 
new novel recently finished. All he did he did completely, as far as 
human energy and care could approach perfection, 

The only personal recollection 1 have of him is of the occasion of the 
dinner given to Charles Dickens previous to his departure for America, 
when Lord Lytton, as representative of the highest class of English 
literature, so gracefully took the chair. His fellow student in early 
days at College, the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, had to propose his 
health at the termination of the proceedings; and I shall never forget 
the eloquent terms in which he did it, or the enthusiasm he called 
forth, which was almost equally divided between the object of the 
speech and the speaker. He spoke of their college days when he prog- 
nosticated great things of Bulwer, who had since achieved a world-wide 
fame as “poet, novelist, scholar, statesman, critic, dramatist, and 
thinker,” ‘I'hat ever-to-be-remembered dinner, in the minds of those 
who had the happiness to be present, attracted the highest representa- 
tives of every phase of art—literature, painting, music, and the stage. 
The most illustrious men of the day were on the roll to drink 
to the hero of the evening; but the honours were shared by the 
noble chairman and the Lord Chief Justice. 

I would scarcely have the effect of that evening effaced from my 
mind, or exchanged for any other pleasant recollection of my life—so 
bright is the spot it occupies. H, W.G. 

January 30, 1878. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Directror—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
SEVENTEENTH CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 3, 
At Fight o'clock precisely. 





1873. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—-Mdme. Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, Srravs, and 
ae - ee oe oe oe 

SONG, “O swallow, swallow’—Mr, Santiey. 
obbligato, Signor Prartt) .. os ne once a ° 

SONATA, in C minor, Op. 10, No, 1, for pianoforte alone—Mr. 
Cwaries Hate ; so se ee ee 


on a .. Schubert. 
(Violoncello 
. Piatti. 


a © Beethoven, 
PART II. 
SONATA, in F major, No. 9 of Halle’s edition, for pianoforte 
and vivlin—Mr, CHarLes HALLE and Madame Norman-NERUDA re 
“ A weary lot is thine, fair maid” «. SSullivan, 
SONGS, fi To “Anthea” A Mr. SanTLEy eee (Hatton. 


Mozart. 


QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 33, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame NormaN-Neropa, MM. L. Rugs, Straus, 


oo ae oe Haydn, 
. Mr. ZERBINI. 


aud Prattr *~ » 
ConpucToR 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE REMAINING MORNING PERFORMANCES 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
February, 1, 8, 15, 22; March 1 and 8. 
At Three o'clock precisely. 





PROGRAMME FOR THIS DAY, FEB. 1, 1873, 
QUARTET, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, fur two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman-Neropa, MM. L. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti BR Ks oi an +. oe os .. Mendelssohn, 
SONG, “* Vado ben spesso”"—Mr. Henry Guy hie ef .. Salvator Rosa, 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 29, No. 3, for pianoforte alone—Mr, 
Onar.rs HALLE es en ow se oe o. oe 
PRELUDE, SARABANDE, and GAVOTTE, for violoncello-— 
Signor Part... ee me es a“ tA at oe 
SERENADE, “Through the night my songs adjure thee’'—Mr. 
Henry Gey oe ot oe oe oe os ee ee 
SONATA, in A, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte 
and violin. (By desire.)-Mr, Cuartrs Hatte and Madamo 
Norman-Nerupa os 
Conductor... 


Beethoven. 
‘ach, 


Schubert. 


Ss ‘3 ap - .. Beethoven. 
‘iw «+ Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
THIRTEENTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—FEBRUARY 1, 1873. 


PROGRAMME, 
OVERTURE, ‘* Rosamunde” By. we e oi i oe 
PART SONG, “ Night in the Forest” Chorus, with accompaniment 
of Four Horns. Obblizato (first time) 
ROMANCE, * Der Vollmond strahlt” 
LEMMENS a on me oe om ise oi 
SYMPHONY, No. 5, in B flat, MS. (first time of performance) 
HYMN, “O Lord our God,” with Chorus and accompaniment ef 
full Wind Band (first time)—Messrs. Guy, Parker, WApMoRE, 


Schubert, 
Schubert, 


Schubert, 
Schubert. 


( Rosam unile) — Madame 


and Pops we = ne - os oe .. Schubert, 
PIANOFORTLE CONCERTO in F minor (first time)—Mr, Oscar 
BERINGER os ans “> ee oe oe oo oe 
ARIA, *O vago suol”—Madame Lemagys 
OVERTURE, * Euryanthe”’ “é 
Conductor Pe 


Henselt. 
Meyerbveer, 
ig - .. Weber, 

= Mr. MANNS. 


Errata.—In our account, last week, of the presentation of a service of 
plate to Sir Robert Stewart, read—“ The Cathedra] Choirs” (not the 
Catholic Choirs); and in that of his lecture on Irish music, read-- 
“ Trim, Co. Meath” (not Turin). 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor LD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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N noticing the concert given, on Wednesday, by the 

newly-formed Amateur Orchestral Society, a daily con- 

temporary remarked as follows upon the appearance, among 
the first violins, of Her Majesty’s second son :— 





“Could the noble letter-writer who warned his son against fiddlers 
and fiddling have emerged from the family vault and looked in at 
Albert Hall, last evening, he would have seen a sight adapted to make 
every hair in his courtly wig stand on end. There, on the orchestra, 
were gentlemen of birth and breeding by the score, including at least 
one earl and an ‘honourable,’ armed with all manner of instruments, 
and fiddling or blowing away as though for dear life, while a brilliant 
and distinguished company looked on with approbation. But Lord 
Chesterfield would have seen more, because prominent among the first 
violins was a Prince of the Blood—his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh. What thoughts of national catastrophe such a spectacle 
would have created in the mind of the author of the famous letters it 
boots not to inquire. We can readily imagine his seeking the 
shortest way back to the repose and safety of the tomb. But 
times and men have changed since Lord Chesterfield wrote; and 
the world has learned to approve much that once called forth its 
displeasure. As to distinguished musical amateurs, they have long 
been plentiful as flowers in May, if not always quite so agreeable to the 
sense. Yet we think it may safely be said that never till last night did 
an English audience assemble in a public place to witness the perfor- 
mance of an English Prince. All the greater honour belongs to the 
Duke of Edinburgh for having set up a noble precedent, and demon- 
strated his belief in the fact that the highest rank need not be ashamed 
of devotion to a heaven-sent art. It seemed an easy thing, that 
appearance, fiddle in hand, upon the Albert Hall orchestra, but none 
the less was ita brave act; and, if there were a Victoria Cross for 
courage in the fight against tradition and prejudice, His Royal High- 
ness would be entitled to wear it among the worthiest. Bxcept that 
he sat at the leading desk, the Duke was not to be distinguished from 
the ninety-two fiddlers who were his associates; nor was he singled out 
for any demonstration whatever. That he remained the ‘ observed of 
all observers,’ need not be said, and we are sure that many who studied 
the phenomenon of a royal violinist learnt the old lesson, ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findest to do, do it with all thy might.’” 

These observations record in fitting terms an event which 
is certainly without precedent on English soil; and in view 
of it, as well as in contemplation of possible results, we 
might easily doa worse thing than give it special notice. 
What if the apparition of “our sailor Prince” as first violin 
in an orchestra illustrate the Darwinian theory of develop- 
ment and natural selection? The Duke inherits a large 
aggregation of musical tendencies both from his Mother and 
Father. The House of Hanover, for example, has always 
been more or less attached to the “divine art.” George I., 
when merely a German Elector, valued Handel enough to 
take offence because the master ran away to England ; and, 
when King of England, the charms of the “Water Music” 
were scarcely needed to bring monarch and composer to- 
gether again. How steadily George II. befriended the 
author of the Messiah nobody needs to be told; and, as for 
George III., he lives in musical history the central figure of 
two very different scenes:—one which shows him rising to his 
feet, half in admiration, half in awe, as the “ Hallelujah” first 
fell upon his ears; and another, sketched by Thackeray, 
which shows him seated, in a passing moment of sanity, at 
the organ, and touching its keys, while tears rolled from his 
sightless eyes. The “ first gentleman in Europe ”’ was an ama- 
teur violoncellist, and had as firm aconviction of hisability upon 
that instrument as he had of his personal valour at Waterloo ; 
while the cultivated musicianship of our present Gracious 
Sovereign is well known to all ber subjects. Whether the 
ancestors of the late Prince Consort were worthy, as regards 
art, of their illustrious descendant, history sayeth not; but 
the present Duke of Saxe-Coburg is a composer of distinc- 
tion, and his lamented brother shared with him, not only ‘a 
love for music, but also great practical ability. The Duke 
of Edinburgh inherits both the predilections and the powers 
of his family, and the result is, as though wrought out by 
the action of irresistible forces, his appearance among fiddlers 
—a fiddler himself. 

The contemporary, whose words we have just quoted, 
speaks of the Duke's début as an act of bravery, and so it 
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unquestionably deserves to be considered. In no civilized 
country are class distinctions more rigidly respected than in 
England, and nowhere is there a greater horror of doing 
anything which the “set” of the doer might look upon as 
infra dig. This state of things is not confined to what 
Thackeray’s Jeames used to call the “ hupper suckles,” but 
may be found quite as rampant in lower social grades. 
Miss Tippets, for example, the retired green-grocer’s 
daughter, will attend the private practice of the Little 
Poppleton Clioral Society, but the idea of appearing at the 
annual concert, side by side with milliners’ apprentices and 
“sich like,” is annually scouted with lofty scorn. But Miss 
Tippets, bursting the bonds of “retired” gentility, and 
condescending to appear in public, would be nothing as a 
phenomenon compared to the apparition of a Royal Prince 
upon an orchestra. The Duke has shown himself a brave 
man, and he was never more royal than when he took 
fiddle in hand on Wednesday evening. Pride and ex- 
clusiveness have received a lesson not easy to forget, and 
our only fear is that the lesson will be learnt too well—that 
everybody with any claim to “respectability” will seize 
some instrument or other, and incontinently rush upon plat- 
forms, in emulation of the royal exemplar. 








TO TIGER. 
(On his coming of age.) 

I nurs’d thee in thy infant years 
With many cares and some few tears, 
When of thy death I had grave fears, 

My Tiger. 
What anxious nights and weary days 
With thee I spent—’tis to thy praise, 
I sing them now in heartfelt lays, 

My Tiger. 
For thou wert sometimes good and kind, 
And only snapped when in the mind, 
Or physic made thee so inclined, 
. My Tiger. 
In lusty youth, thy temper hot, 
By none can ever be forgot, 
Who shar’d with thee in scot and lot, 

My Tiger. 
And oft thou’st caused an anguish’d heart 
By drawing from thy friends apart, 
Till thieves were thought of with a start, 

My Tiger. 
Whate’er thy fault, thy pretty tricks, 
Thy agile dance, thy loving licks, 
Have sav'd thee from avenging sticks, 

My Tiger. 
But now thou’st come to dog’s estate, 
Get wisdom in thy curly pate, 
And gravity, ere tis too late, 

My Tiger. 
In hope of this we drink thy health, 
And wish for thee all canine wealth, 
By fair means gain’d and not by stealth, 

My Tiger. 

J. B 








PPL LL LLL 


Innsprucx.— The Innsbruck Musical Union commenced its present 
season with a programme comprising exclusively music by Mendelssohn— 
a mark of pious respect for the great musician who died five-and-twenty 
yearsago. The first piece was the Symphony in A major, No. 4, Op 90, 

ven for the first time here, Then followed the two mixed choruses, ‘Im 

alde,” and “ Auf dem See.” The concert wound up with Die erste 
Walpurgisnacht. The solo music was sung by Mdlle. Fisslberger, 
Herren Schdpfer, and Billunger. The whole performance went off 
admirably under the direction of the energetic conductor, Herr Nagiller. 
Mendelssohn's £lijah is to be performed in the spring. 

Cammo.—Signore Stolz and Waldmann have been engaged for the 
approaching Italian Operatic season. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


From local sources we derive that the Rubinstein concert 
tour in America has been a pecuniary failure, and that the 
house of Steinway and Co., pianoforte manufacturers, will be 
mulcted in a grave amount of dollars. This is pitiable. If 
Rubinstein, backed by Steinway and Co., is a pecuniary failure, 
what, in the name of the “ Fratres Helena” (‘lucida sidera”), 
may any other pianist expect? O Gemini /—Explain, O Watson 
—the unbending ! 


WE read the following in the New York Arcadian, (No. 18, 
Volume I.,) one of the most bumptious of the representatives of 
very young Yankeedom :— 

‘When the theatrical managers recently held a meeting, and agreed to 

reduce their advertisements in the daily papers to ten lines, we supposed the 
matter would stop there; but now the managers of the daily papers purpose 
to hold a meeting and discuss the advisability of cutting down the amusement 
notices to ten lines. So there is every prospect of a new and novel contest of 
cut and come again.” 
We presume that, from a financial point of view, the managers 
of the New York theatres are acting for the best, their own 
interests considered. But of one thing we feel convinced, 
that the reduction to “ten lines” of the theatrical and operatic 
criticisms (say, in nineteen papers out of twenty,) would bea 
priceless benetit to all the readers of the Union. 


A GENTLEMAN has just discovered, at a second-hand dealer’s, in 
Brussels, some band parts of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s monodrama, 
Pygmalion, which was set to music by Coignet. It was first 
produced on the 30th October, 1775, at the Théatre Francais, 
where it achieved a great success, and was a stock-piece for 
several years. Rousseau was accused of having laid claim to be 
the composer of Coignet’s music, just as he did in the case of 
Le Devin du Village. This charge is supported by M. Castil 
Blaze among others. That gentleman says that Coignet was 
originally engaged in commercial pursuits at Lyons, but that, 
having failed, he went to Paris, with a view of retrieving his 
fortunes, by turning to account his musical talent. He had not 
been long in the capital before he published the music to 
Pygmalion. But Rousseau had composed two pieces, Nos. 2 and 
10, and, at the head of these, Coignet wrote: ‘‘ This Andante is 
by M. Rousseau.” The first of the two is introduced into the 
Overture, while the other forms a part of the Introduction. It 
is these two pieces which have just-been discovered. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Journal says :— 

‘*The Brooklyn Philharmonic made an effort to secure the services of 

Rubinstein, undoubtedly the greatest of the pianists who have visited this 
country. A thousand dollars for a single concert was the price asked. The 
number of lawyers, eminent divines, or any other men or women who could 
command this sum for a single evening or day’s performance may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and the number of managers who could ask it 
with the expectation of receiving it could be easily accommodated in a single bed. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the society retains the thousand dollars for 
other investment.” 
How long will writers on this subject make stale and unprofit- 
able comparisons between the salaries of artists and those of other 
professions. There is seat no argument in such a course. 
Artists get what the public think them worth, and so do lawyers 
and divines ; if the latter get less than artists so much the worse 
for them. 


In view of the not improbable continued burning of the leading 
places of amusement in America, the demand for front seats at 
the theatres has greatly lessened. Most applicants at the box 
offices inquire for seats as near the door as possible, and we hear 
that the scale of prices is to be re-adjusted to suit this new caprice 
of the public—the orchestra stalls to remain unreserved for late 
and venturesome comers, and the rear chairs to command the 
premium. Ticket speculators have already yielded to the new 
idea as to what are the choice places in an auditorium. 


Art the funeral of the late Lord Lytton, which was celebrated 
on Saturday, in Westminster, among the many distinguished 
persons present to do honour to the illustrious dead, was Sir 
Sterndale Bennett ; so that music, if not poetry, was worthily 
represented. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Penzanoe.—Israel in Egypt is shortly to be given in St. John’s Hall, 
on a large scale. The chorus will be composed of members of the 
Camborne and Penzance choral societies. Conductor, Mr. John H. 
Nunn, M.A., R.E. 

Mancuester.—With reference to a concert given by Mr. Charles 
Hallé, on January 23rd, the Lzaminer and Times said :— 

“ The idea of an opera recital is not new in Manchester—and not 
the least brilliant pages of the chronicles of Mr. Hallé’s past seasons 
are those which record the production of Gluck’s Jphigénia in Taurus, 
Armidaand Orpheus—nor was last night the first time that operatic 
music by Mozart was consecutively heard in the Free Trade Hall, as, 
many years ago, Mr. Hallé conducted a portion, if not the whole, of 
Don Giovanni. But with the exception of the introduction of a portion 
of William Tell, at the Rossini memorial concert, we have heard 
nothing of the kind in Manchester for a very long time, and the happy 
idea of giving a recital of the Nozze di Figaro had therefore all the 
charm of novelty. The selection of this popular work was in many 
respects judicious; it is of course impossible to obtain a perfectly 
adequate idea of the composer’s meaning ; especially is it difficult to 
convey a due sense of the humour of the most amusing situations with- 
out stage action, costumes, &c, ; and it is also true that the compli- 
cated intrigues of the book of this opera do not permit the hearer to 
obtain so vivid an idea of the plot without witnessing an actual repre- 
sentation, as the simpler actions of the librettos of some other lyric 
dramas would. But, on the other hand, the inherent charm of the 
music of the Nozze di Figaro is so great that, by itself, it never fails to 
give pleasure ; and we know few operas which a blind man might enjoy 
with such slight comparative disadvantage as Mozart’s Nozze. The 
fact. too, that all the principal airs, duets, &., enjoy undiminished 
favour as concert-room pieces, is an evidence of the intrinsically 
fascinating character of this music. How splendidly Mdlle. Tietjens 
can sing the music of the Countess, Manchester amateurs have 
had many opportunities of knowing. Madame Sinico, who is well 
remembered here as a very engaging and graceful Susanna, was in very 
good voice, and throughout the evening she exerted herself with unfailing 
energy. Mdlle. Macvitz, who made her first appearance in Manchester, 
has a voice of great power, beauty, and expressiveness ; but, unfor- 
tunately, nervousness and want of complete acquaintance with the music 
prevented her doing anything like justice to it. We shall certainly 
hear Mdlle. Macvitz again with pleasure. Mdlle. Bauermeister was, 
as usual, careful and painstaking. As Figaro, Signor Agnesi 
achieved, perhaps, the greatest vocal success of the evening. Signor 
Campobello had a part far more attractive musically than histrionically. 
His voice is very pleasing. He had evidently made a careful study of 
the music, and his singing of 4 Io sospiro” well deserved the hearty 
applause awarded to it. Mr. Hallé certainly deserves the thanks of 
his subscribers for providing so great a musical enjoyment.” 





Vienna.—The first novelty this year will be the Hamlet of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, which had been temporarily laid aside to make 
way for Signor Verdi’s Aida. The latter is, for certain pecuniary 
reasons, not to be produced. The negotiations had been successfully 
carried on with Signor Ricordi, of Milan, when, at the last moment, it 
was stipulated a sine gud non by that gentleman, that Verdi was to 
superintend the last few rehearsals and conduct the first performance. 
He further demanded the sum of one thousand pounds sterling for 
Signor Verdi’s travelling expenses and professional services. Signor 
Ricordi was informed that neither Meyerbeer nor Gounod had accepted 
or demanded any indemnification under similar circumstances, but the 
management oflered eighty pounds. Signor Ricordi was given up to 
the 22nd December last to answer; and, as no answer came, the manage- 
ment considered the negotiations at an end.—The last engagement 
at the Imperial Operahouse is that of Herr Scaria, the bass singer from 
Dresden. He is tu receive an annual salary of one thousand pounds, 
with three hundred pounds additional, if he sings barytone in addition 
to bass parts.—The fifth Philharmonic concert opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to Athalie. ‘This was followed by five Symphonie 
Pieces for Orchestra, entitled collectively, Melusine. The composer is 
Herr Julius Zellner. Critics differ greatly in their estimate of the 
merit of the new production. The concert concluded with Schumann’s 
Symphony in D minor. 

, Wansaw.— M. Godebski, the son-in-law of Servais, the violoncello 
virtuoso, is getting on very rapidly with the statue of Chopin, which will 
now soon be completed. The idea of erecting a monument to the 
Polish composer, in this his native land, was started by a number of his 
admirers here and elsewhere. Among them were Prince Orloff, Count 
Berg, Countess Dziatinska, (before her marriage, Princess Czartoryska), 
the Princess Chimay, the Marchioness of Noailles (who is a Pole), and 
the Countess de Mercy-Argessteau. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


In an article published by the Ozford Times, of Dec, 28th, with 
reference to a Christmas performance of the essiah (on the Monday 
preceding Christmas Day), there is a notice of the singing of Miss 
Sophie Ferrari, which we have much pleasure in quoting, entertaining, 
as we do, a firm belief that this young lady will obtain a high rank in 
her profession :— 

“The announcement that the soprano and contralto solos would be sus- 
tained by the Misses Ferrari (the accomplished daughters of the late Signor 
Ferrari) left no doubt as to their perfect rendering. A more thoroughly com- 
petent exponent of oratorio music than Miss S. Ferrari, we do not wish to 
hear, her style throughout was as unaffected as it was pure and devout. She 
especially distinguished herself in the nativity recitatives. The florid air of 
‘ Rejoice greatly,’ and the sublime ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ;’ this 
latter was encored, the delicacy and perfection of the reading having such an 
effect on the audience as to prove irresistible.” 


Miss Francesca Ferrari being indisposed, the contralto music was 
entrusted to Miss Meadows, who, as well as Mr. Robson (tenor), and 
Mr. Lambert ‘e- are well spoken of by the Ozford Times, which 
also praises the chorus and orchestra (Mr. Burnett being leading 
violin). : 

The following very sensible observations appear in an article printed 
in the Ozford Times, iypropos of a performance of the Messiah, about 
the detestable system of encores—to which singers, Alboni, Sims 
Reeves, and one or two others excepted, always womanfully or man- 
fully resist according to the power which is given them :— 

“ There is a class of concert-goers who are in the habit of encoring not 
only ballads but also separate portions of concerted music, and in many cases 
even choruses, solos in the course of the oratorios, and cantatas of the great 
masters. In the first place, the repetition of any one movement in a sonata 
or symphony, or of any solo or chorus in an oratorio, destroys at once the 
entire symmetry of the composition. The due amount of repetition necessary 
for the development of the composer's idea is indicated by himself (and in the 
case of the song in question would it be treason to suggest that it is already 
somewhat spun out?) and when the wind has thus been sufficiently worked 
upon it is necessary to proceed at once to the movement next in order, if the 
effect of the work is not to be damaged. In fact all applause between 
separate movements is simply injurious, and we hope the day is not far 
distant when, in sacred music at least, all applause will be abolished, and 
there will be nothing to interfere with a thorough enjoyment of the composer's 
work, In the second place, the repetition of a song invariably falls flat upon 
the ears, even of those who have most vehemently demanded it. The feelings 
have been only gradually wound up to their highest tension during the 
performance, and it is psychologically impossible to let them down at once to 
their original calm condition from which they were aroused by the welcome 
melody, just as it is impossible to keep them strung up to the state to which 
they were wrought by the climax.” 

[With every word of which we conscientiously agree.] 





Zines for Music. 
MY DARLING'S ROSES. 
( Copyright.) 

I know a garden, large and rare, 
And day by day my love walked there, 

A Queen among the roses. 
She woo'd her flow’rs with beauty’s eyes, 
My suit I urged with anxious sighs 

And tender speech of posies. 


I told the flow'rs my dear intent, 
Their heads the pretty blossoms bent, 
As though ‘twere chilling weather. 
“ Nay, nay,” they cried, ‘‘ our lady fair, 
“ Can for no other garden care, 
We bloom and fade together.” 


The winter came, my darling died, 
And stricken roses mournful sighed, 
“There's no one left to love us !” 
Fresh flow’rs now make the garden gay, 
And oft I, joyful, hear them say, 
** The Queen Rose blooms above us.” 
J. BENNETT. 











Macprsura.—A company has been started to build a new Stadt- 
theater more in keeping than the present one with the increasing 
Importance and size of the town. 
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LONDON GREGORIAN CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 
Str,—The musical practices of the London Gregorian Choral Asso- 
ciation leave little to be desired. But we are anxiously waiting to 
receive our directions as to ritual. May I suggest that, in the procession, 
the arm-swingers go first, the hand-pocketers next, after them the 
inside-edge-cutters, and lastly the Grecian bend men? Some eight of 
our own choir had intended to come; but I am afraid that our simple 
and steady walking will form too ridiculous a contrast to that of the 
majority. Perhaps we had better stay away. G. H. Apams. 

‘All Saints’ Church, Lambeth. 

a a 
WAIFS. 

Mr, John Barnett has returned to Cheltenham. 

Mr. Jacques Blumenthal has returned to town from Italy, 

M. de Kontski proposes to give some concerts in Paris next March. 

A new theatrical journal, L’£mporio Teatrale, has been started at 
Florence. 

M. Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette was successfully brought out last week 
at the Opéra Comique, 

M. Gevaert has taken the deceased Mercadante’s place as Foreign 
Associate of the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts. 

Messrs Steinway & Sons and the Messrs. Chickering have decided to 
be represented by their pianos at the Vienna Exposition. 

Madame Pauline Iucca, having paid the fine imposed on account of 
the breach of her Berlin engagement, is now free from all connec- 
tion with the German capital. 

Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman is announced to be given by the 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society, for the first time, on Thursday, 
at the Midland Counties Musical Festival, which is to be held at 
Nottingham next week. 

An enthusiastic dramatic critic says of a popular actress that “ when 
she ran out to meet her lover, she carried the whole of the audience 
with her.” Quite an arm full. 

The Festival of the Lower Rhine will take place this year at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, under the direction of Herr Julius Rietz. Israel in Egypt 
will be performed on the first day. 

The Fishmongers’ Company have established two Scholarships, of 
£25 a-year, to be obtained by competition in the National Training 
School of Music, which the Society of Arts is organizing. 

The American impresario, Mr. Daly, has signed for a new opera 
bouffé with Offenbach. Schneider and Theresa are engaged for the 
work, which will be produced at New York during the season of 
1873-4, 

At Venice a flute player, M. Aloysio, exhibited a new model for a 
violin. ‘The strings are made of metal, and pass entirely around the 
drum. The sound is said to have four times the sonority of an ordinary 
violin. 

The Boston Chorus will begin their second series of oratorio rehearsals 
at Bumstead Hall, Wednesday evening, January 8. So much interest 
has been awakened in the rehearsal of The Woman of Samaria, that the 
practice of this work will be continued. ° 

Sourn Kensincroy,—lIt is understood that when, in April next, Mr. 
Henry Cole retires from the post he has so long held at South 
Kensington, General Scott will succeed him as Secretary. Mr. Cole 
will undertake the management of the London International Exhi- 
bitions. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are about to erect a choir school, 
in which the choristers will be boarded as well as educated, Until it 
is completed one of the canons’ houses has been lent for the purpose ; 
but, as its accommodation is limited, the full number of choristers can- 
not be received until the school is completed, which will probably be 
towards the end of next year. 

Royan Atsent Hatt Amateur Orcuestaat Soctery.—The first 
private evening concert took place on Wednesday evening at 8.30 p.m., 
in the Royal Albert Hall. The orchestra numbered above 160 per- 
formers. The programme included the overtures to Zanetia and 
Egmont, Haydn's Military Symphony, No. 11, the March from the 
Prophéte, and one or two vocal pieces. 

There was a rumour during the week that Max Strakosch had made 
arrangements to give a short spring season of Italian opera at the 
Academy, and had telegraphed to Europe for artists. The latter part 
of this story is absurd enough. If Strakosch gives a short season of 
opera, it will be to afford the Americans a last opportunity of seeing 
Mario on the lyric stage.—New York Arcadian. 

Herr Rubinstein met Mr. Thomas at Steinway’s the other day, after 
the first rehearsal with the orchestra. The Russian was in great glee 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ You have put my head on my shoulders again, which 
I lost when I first came here.” It is a fact, according to the Fifth 
Avenue Journal, that the pianist has regained not only his “ head” but 
his spirits since thrown into the artistic atmosphere of the only 
orchestra outside of Europe. 








Mr. C. L. Gruneison, who has recently visited Brussels with a view 
of collecting information as to the working of the Conservatoire of 
Music, and the system of State subsidies and municipal grants to pro- 
mote musical education, had an audience of the King of the Belgians 
at the Palace on Thursday last. His Majesty kindly gave directions 
to the Government departments to afford Mr, Gruneison every assist- 
ance to obtain the official returns connected with the Legislative sup- 
port given for the cultivation of music in Belgium. 

Malle. Louise Liebhart is an “ Imperial blonde,” and is a married 
lady. She possesses, without exception, the largest and most expensive 
wardrobe of any professional in this country or Europe. Her dresses 
are more numerous and more costly than even those of Nilsson, and at 
the recent Lucca reception she was conceded to be the best dressed 
woman present. Apropos, the lady is an intimate personal friend of 
Lucca, who has repeatedly called upon her at her rooms at the Belvi- 
dere, Mademoiselle, or rather Madame Liebhart, is a thorough 
woman of the world, speaks all the modern languages, including 
English, and is of a very lively disposition. She is specially addicted 
to French’ novels and diamonds, but cares little for dancing. Unlike 
Lucea, she never sings, or even hums a song in private, reserving all 
her music for the public ear.—The New Orleans Sunday News. 

Musical criticism seems in a bad way in Dublin, if we may credit the 
drish Builder, who discourses thus vigorously upon the subject :— 

“Let the fact, then, be made known for the hundredth time, that the 
musical and dramatic critiques in our daily papers are dishonest, shameful, 
utterly unworthy, and a scandal to joarnalism and Ireland! Praise is 
lavishly dispensed because the system pays, and the evil may be traced to two 
or three principal causes—‘free orders,’ long and repeated advertisements, 
and personal and private influences. Some of these fulsome notices that 
appear are in substance supplied by the actors, actresses, and singers them- 
selves or their personal friends; and all of them may with truth be said to be 
written to order. Let this fact be known also: there is not a second 
daily newspaper in this city—and we say it with a feeling of regret 
—that has a bond fide musical, dramatic, or fine-art critic on its staff. 
The majority of these so-called critics are ordinary penny-a-liners—a very 
active and industrious class of gentlemen, no doubt, but who have to be 
unscrupulous in their statements that they may live. -If these very industrious 
gentlemen can create a sensation or make a hit in their ‘ slap-dash’ notices, so 
much the better for themselves and their employers. ‘ A full house’ on Satur- 
day night will procure a longer advertisement on Monday morning, another 
‘ free pass’ all round, and a hobnob perhaps with Signor, Senora, Herr Bugle, 
Madame, or Mademoiselle. If the latter delightful introductions are accom- 
plished, your enthralled penny-a-liner will revel and luxuriate in his delight- 
fal description of the singing or acting in his next notice. Ask his private 
opinion, however, over a friendly glass away from the precincts of the theatre, 
most likely he will honestly blurt out: ‘— rot,’ ‘wretched trash, *pon my 
soul it is.’ Our sot-disant critic is quite right, but he will not unlikely add— 
‘ the public swallow it ; it goes down, and I have earned two ‘quids’ by it, 
and hope to earn several more.’” 

—— 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Sir,—In your last number you were pleased to announce that Iam 
engaged for an operatic tour in the United States; will you be good 
enough to give it the most unqualified contradiction, having no 
intention of accepting any engagement in America, or of leaving 
England.—I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

January 30th, 1873. J. Norpsiom (‘Tenor Singer). 


Monicx.—From the usual annual report just issued for the past 
year, 1872, by the management of the Royal Opera, we learn that, 
during the twelvemonth, there were three novelties, Medea (proh pudor!) 
Cherubini; Theodor Korner, Weissheimer; and Der Dorfadvokat, R. 
von Hornstein. The revivals were eight in number, La Part du 
Diable and Le Domino Noir, Auber; L’Africaine and Robert le 
Diable, Meyerbeer ; Der fliegende Hollander and Tristan und Isolde, 
R. Wagner; Die Schweizerfamilie, Weigl; and Les Noces de Jeannette, 
Massé, With regard to the number of performances for each composer, 
Herr Richard Wagner, of course, headed the poll with 21; for is not 
this city the residence of King Louis of Bavaria, the great patron of 
the Musician of the Future? Then came Auber, Lortzing, and 
Weber, with 9 each; Meyerbeer and Rossini, with 8 each; Gounod, 
with 7; Beethoven and Mozart, with 6 each; Flotow, Hornstein, 
Marschner, Méhul, and Schubert, with 4 each; Adam, Boieldieu, 
Cherubini, Gluck, Holstein, and Verdi, with 3 each ; David, Donizetti, 
Nicolai, Spohr, and Weissheimer, with 2 each; and Grétry, Halévy, 
Maillart, Massé, and Weigl, with 1 each. 

Le1rstc.—Herr Nachbaur, from the Royal Opera, Munich, whom the 
Berlin Echo designates “an artist with little voice and training, but a 
good deal of puff,” will givea series of performances at the Stadttheater. 
He will appear in J2 Trovatore, Die Meistersinger, La Dame Blanche, 
Lohengrin, and other operas. 
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Breciav.—At the sixth Concert of the Orchestral Union, the pro- 
gramme contained Robert Schumann’s Symphony in C major, and a 
novelty in the shape of a Concert-Overture, entitled “ Normannenfahrt.” 
The composer is Herr Albert Dietrich,.who impressed the public with 
a favourable idea of his ability by a Symphony of his, performed at 
last year’s series of concerts. ‘The new work is full of noisy instrumen- 
tation, suggestive enough, no doubt, to willing minds and ears, of war- 
like incidents and of stormy sea-waves, but not more particularly charac- 
teristic of Norman than of Iberian, Gallic, or Moslem warriors, In 
fact, properly to appreciate all the beauties, and duly to understand the 
significance of this Concert-Overture, the audience must carefully 
recollect the title: ‘‘Normannenfahrt” (‘‘ Passage of the Normans”), and 
then, like Dick Swiveller’s friend, the Marchioness, ‘‘ make believe” very 
strenuously. Another important item in the programme was Franz 
Schubert’s March in Bminor. Médlle. Leonore von Bretfield, from the 
Stadttheater, was the vocalist. She sang the cavatina, “ Glicklein im 
Thale,” from Weber's Euryanthe; “Im Herbst,” Robert Franz; “ Die 
Nachtigall,” B. Scholz ; and “ Friihling Liebster,” idem. 

Napies.—A new three-act comic opera, J/ Cuoco, has been’ success- 
fully produced at the Teatro Rossini, The music is by a young com- 
poser, Sig. d’Arienzo. The libretto is founded upon Scribe’s Vaude- 
ville of Le Secrétaire, familiar to English playgoers as A Fish out of 
Water. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Lonecmans, Green, Reaper & Drer.—‘ A Grammar of Musical Harmony” and 
‘* A Course of Exercises to accompany a Grammar of Musical Harmony,” by 
John Hullah. 

AvuGenxgr & Co.— The Queen of the Year,” song, by Charles H. Sheppard, 

Duncan Davison & Co.—‘‘ Standing, gazing over the Sea ;"’ ‘‘ Ripple, ripple, gentle 
Stream ;" and ‘Shine on, fair Moon,” songs, by L. M. Watts; ‘‘ Ah! well, 
a-day,” song, by Jessica Rankin: ‘‘ Before the wind,” galop, by Thomas G. 
Brooks 


Roseat Cocks & Co.—‘ Oh, come again,” and “ Trip lightly with me,” songs, by 
Luigi Golfieri ; ‘‘ Only a year ago,” and ‘‘ Her image haunts me yet,” songs, by 
Lynette; “Beside the Garden Gate” and ‘‘If wishes were horses,” songs, by 
Alfred Rosen. 


Advertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

** The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 

















DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and cnvtching tbs veloe, and removing affections of 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always,be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, (Longman & Co.,) they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi- 
monials from, Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. . 
Full Music size, price 7s. 


London: Hammoxn & Co, (late Juntren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,”’ 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s. 


Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes ;— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog's Galop ... 
John Peel Galop 
Wedding Ring Waltz 
Alpine Climber Waltz 
Ali Baba Quadrilles... 
Ali Baba Galop 
Ali Baba Waltz 
Ali Baba Polka 
Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles 


Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles 


Letty Polka ... 


S 


Oo-f ARAL AR HOW 
CO COCO OCCCO 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FIVE 


NEW PIECES, 


Nazareth de Gounod. 
TRANSCRIPTION. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 











Mendelssohn’s 


G minor Concerto. 
REMINISCENCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 





La Sonnambula. 
FANTAISIE SUR LOPERA DE BELLINI. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





La Danza. 
TARANTELLA OF ROSSINI TRANSCRIBED. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Ripples on the Lake. 
SKETCH. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s, 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
—_ —_ than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in musi, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,"—Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and ovscure,"* 
—WNews of the Worid, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,"— Lloyd's. . : 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, ged and rded.™ 

‘To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""—- Weekly Times. 

“‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

‘The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—Zvening St . 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 

We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble."—Dispatch, 

‘* These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use."—Afusical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard’s work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student."— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”—Leeds lercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

“ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Li Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and Lava y 6 _No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us."—Zdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study music, these Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News, 

‘The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony," —Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & (60'S 
NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE , 


LONDON BALLAD. CONCERTS. 


LB greys By MOLLOY. Sung by Mr. 


Price 4s.—Boossy & Co. 











[HE BRITISH TAR, By HATTON. Sung by Mr. 


SantLey. Price 4s.—Booszy & Co. 





Wetrena: By STANISLAUS. Sung by Mdme. 


Pater. Price 4s.—Booszy & Co, : 





NSPOKEN, By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Sung by Mdme. Pargy. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, “4 


HE STAG HUNT, By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. Price 4s.—Booszy & Co. 








[HE SUNDIAL, Br L. ROEOKEL. Sung by Mr. 


Sims Reeves. Price 4s.—Booszy & Co. 





O THE STORY GOES, By MOLLOY. Sung by 


Miss Evira Wruwe. “ So the Story goes” met with a great success, and will 
doubtless soon become as popular as “‘ Thady O'F linn” and * Clochette.”—Standard, 
Price 4s.—Boossy & Co. 


HEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY, By Mdme. 


, SAINTON-DOLBY. Sung by Miss Enriquez. Price 4s.—Booszy & Co, 


OVERS’ VOWS, By WALTER MAYNARD. 


Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 4s,—Boosgy & Co. 











Y LOVE HATH SMILED ON ME, By LOUISA 


GRAY. The words by ALraep Tennyson, from *‘ Gareth and Lynnette.” 
Price 48.—Boossy & Co. 


ONE BUT I CAN SAY, By ARTHUR SULLI- 


VAN. Sung by Mr. NorpBiomw. Price 4s.—Boosry & Oo. 


EMEMBER OR FORGET, By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Tenth Edition. The most popular song of this popular composer. Price 3s, 
—Boosry & Co. 


PART, By COMYN VAUGHAN. Third Edition. 


‘A very remarkable melody."—News of the World. Price 3s.—Booszy & 











Co. 
HE SONG OF THE TRITON, By MOLLOY. 


Sung three times each evening in the new piece, ‘‘ Very Catching,” at the 
allery of Illustration. The words by F.C. Burwanp, This very popular song is 
published with and without chorus. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co. 


HEN AND NOW, By LOUISA GRAY. Sung by 


Miss Evita Wrxveg. ‘‘ When the curtains are drawn, the lamp lighted, and 
the young lover is pressing his fair one for a song, let her n ‘Then 
Now.'"—Era. Price 4s,—Booary & Co, eens te et 


ARGUERITE, By F. H. COWEN. 
Mdme. Trese..i-Berrm. 
Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 











Sung by 
‘“*A song of genuine beauty.”"—Zhe Times. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 


Sms Reeves. 
4 


THE 


LOVE-BIRD’S KISS, 


SUNG WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS BY 


MISS 


Kate Santley 


“Che. Black Crook,” 


MUSIC BY 


GEORGES JACOBI. 





4s. 


Post Free for 24 Stamps. 
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